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THe SPECTATOR 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a 
weekly journal devoted to promoting the best 
interests of trustworthy insurance of all kinds. 
The subscription price for the United States, 
Canada and Me.zico is Four Dollars per 
annum, postage prepaid. To all foreign coun- 
tries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars per 
annum, 

THE SpEcTATOR has a larger circulation than 
any other insurance journal—and carries no 
“deadhead” subscriptions. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Arthur L, J. Smith, Pres, Robert W. Blake, Sec’y. 
135 WILLIAM StrREET, New York. 
Telephone, John 231, John 232. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Insurance Exchange, 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, Telephone, 
Wabash 581. 





[All persons residing in America who may desire 
to purchase publications issued by Charles & Edwin 
Layton, of London, should order through The Spec- 
tator Company. As sole selling agents in America 
for that well-known firm, all orders for their publica- 
tions are filled through this company.] 

Copyright, 1913, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 
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IRE UNDERWRITERS may as well 
make up their minds to accept 2 new 
form of standard fire insurance policy, 
for the prospect is that such a form will 
be adopted in many States within the 
next two years. The committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners appointed to consider the sub- 
ject and draft a new form has been busy 
for several months gathering suggestions, 
and at this week’s meeting of the Com- 
missioners the matter is likely to be dis- 
cussed. It is probable that the committee 
will continue its labors, and that prior to 
the beginning of legislative sessions next 
winter the Commissioners will be in po- 
sition to recommend a uniform policy for 
adoption in the various States. Rela- 
tively few legislatures will be in session 
next winter, however ; so that if some of 
the States shall adopt the new form, 
there may be an opportunity to test its 
operation before the legislatures of the 
remaining States again convene. Some 
of its defects may by that time have be- 
come apparent, so that they can be 
avoided in other States and remedied in 
those in which the form had been 
adopted. If the proposed new form can 
be so clearly worded as to prevent or 
greatly minimize disputes and controver- 
sies between companies and loss claim- 
ants, and shall be so framed as to be en- 
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tirely fair to both parties to the contract, 
the companies will not be likely to raise 
serious objection to it, even though the 
change from one form to another will 
impose upon them considerable trouble 
and expense. The main argument against 
a change in the New York form has been 
that the present policy has been very fully 
interpreted by the courts. If, however, 
a new form shall be devised which will 
not need such interpretation, that argu- 
ment will lose its force. 


HOMAS F. RYAN, in an article in 
The North American Review, has 
at last broken his Sphynx-like Silence as 
to his purchase of the majority of the 
stock of the Equitable Life of New York 
at a time when the affairs of the society 
were being investigated. Mr. Ryan 
states that it was in order to prevent a 
panic and a general business crash that 
he purchased the stock, and that he has 
always felt what he terms a just pride in 
doing “a commanding act at the oppor- 
tune moment.” Now that years have 
passed and he has no further connection 
with the company, having sold his hold- 
ings to the late J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. 
Ryan feels that he can give the details of 
the deal. He says that the reason for the 
purchase was to keep the company out 
of Wall Street, and he accomplished this 
through getting the stock. Further he 
says: 

My own relation to the Equitable after I had 
purchased the stock was simple. I had taken 
this great risk; and had deprived myself of the 
use in my business of a very large sum of 
money, as well as the right to exercise any 
control over either the trustees or the manage- 
ment of the society itself. The trustees pur- 
sued their own course, 

All the recommendations made as a re- 
sult of the investigation were anticipated, 
he said. In the course of time it is quite 
natural that interest should wane, even in 
such a notable event as the Equitable 
stock purchase, but Mr. Ryan’s published 
statement clarifies a situation as to which 
much curiosity has existed for a number 
of years. 


HE proper degree and character of 
supervision by State officials to 
which insurance agents should be sub- 
ject is receiving much attention this week 
at the annual gathering of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
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at Burlington, Vt. All apparently agree 
that one of the functions of State super- 
vision of insurance should be the exercise 
of discrimination in the licensing of 
agents, on behalf of the people at large. 
In many States it is customary to license 
agents on request by a company, the State 
authorities apparently adopting this 
course upon the assumption that the com- 
pany, whose money and reputation are 
at stake, will have thoroughly investi- 
gated the standing of any agents whom it 
appoints. To some extent, this course is 
doubtless warranted; but it is neverthe- 
less true that an occasional agent will 
turn out to be untrustworthy. Whether 
or not a special inquiry by the State In- 
surance Department would, in such cases, 
have developed information justifying 
the refusal of a license, is an open ques- 
tion. If, as suggested by Mr. Appleton, 
every company should be required to file 
a statement showing the cause of cancel- 
lation whenever it found it necessary to 
revoke an agent’s authority, there would 
be a gradual accumulation of official in- 
formation reflecting the shortcomings of 
seriously delinquent agents, which would 
help the companies to avoid making un- 
desirable appointments, and would aid 
the Insurance Department in connection 
with the issuance or refusal of licenses. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that State Insurance Departments should 
have a sort of veto power in connection 
with the appointment of agents by com- 
panies, whereby the possible choice of an 
undesirable agent may be nullified in the 
interest of the community. 


HERE are numerous lessons which 
may be drawn from the Bingham- 

ton (N. Y.) tragedy, in which fifty or 
more lives were needlessly lost, one being 
the uselessness of fire drills which are 
purely perfunctory. It appears that there 
had been so many fire drills in recent 
months that the girls employed in the 
burned factory had grown accustomed to 
them, and did not take them seriously ; so 
that when the genuine fire alarm was 
sounded, they assumed that it was only 
another drill and loitered to their deaths. 
Every fire drill should be conducted as 
though the building in which it occurs 
was actually afire at the time, and those 
in authority should positively insist that 
the occupants of the building act accord- 
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ingly. The purpose of fire drills is to so 
train those who may be subjected to fire 
danger that when the feared event hap- 
pens, if it ever does, they will be able to 
almost mechanically take the course 
which will lead to safety, instead of that 
ending with death. The drills are, there- 
fore, most vital exercises, and should be 
given the serious consideration that they 
merit. 








FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 


Raise Question of Payment.—The practice 
of brokers in demanding payment for losses 
for which the companies are not liable has 
raised the ire of some influential offices, who 
strenuously object to the question being sub- 
mitted for discussion or decision to the indi- 
vidual companies interested. The brokers take 
advantage of the situation, because in the case 
of the total amount being comparatively small, 
they work upon the sympathies of the com- 
panies upon what they often term “the 
equities.” Rather than have a prolonged dis- 
pute over a small sum in each case, a majority 
of the companies succumb to the pressure, to 
the disgust of other companies which stand 
upon the contract and deny liability under their 
policies on principle. The brokers generally 
succeed in these efforts to collect from all, be- 
cause the few who stand out in the beginning 
are bulldozed into payment as the only way of 
preserving a reputation for liberality in com- 
parison with those who surrender on the first 
call. There is enough resistance manifest to 
warrant some action by the Board for the 
guidance of future adjustments. 


Had Similar Names.—A loss was recently 
suffered by a man who bears the name of a 
convicted incendiary, though he denies kinship. 
It seems that the risk was placed by a broker 
who did not desire his name being mixed up 
in the case, so he disclaimed any interest in it. 
This led the public adjuster who had been 
employed by the assured to withdraw further 
participation. The assured complicated his 
own case by refusing to furnish a list of the 
insurance, that an assistant, who made a par- 
tial examination of the books, reported that the 
bookkeeping methods were so unusual and so 
mixed up with another risk purporting to be 
owned by the assured that it is doubtful if a 
loss in either location can be ascertained upon 
evidence presented. 

Increase in Underwriters’ Agencies.—The 
increase in the number of underwriting an- 
nexes of well-known companies seems to be 
leading to an endless confusion in the disposi- 
tion of the question hereafter. It is quite prob- 
able that the Eastern Union and Western 
Union will abandon all attempts to place any 
restrictions upon the system. Yet it is so evi- 
dent that the effect is to give companies which 
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organize these annexes the advantage of oper- 
ating two companies upon one capital that it 
is believed that legislation will be sought to 
restrict the practice. 

Conference Over Exchange Report.—It is 
generally accepted that the interviews between 
the Department examiners and the manager 
upon the text of their report upon the Ex- 
change has been amicably settled. The first 
draft of the report was quite harsh in con- 
demnation of various features of the Exchange 
work, based upon misunderstandings of the 
evidence in hand. These condemnatory views 
have been practically eliminated. The manager 
was able to explain away many of the wrinkles, 
but admitted the right to criticise some of the 
operations of minor importance. The report 
will probably be given to the public within a 
few days. 

Concedes to Exchange.—The Department 
is now understood to concede to the Exchange 
the right to decide for the companies to 
whom commissions may be paid. This has 
been apparent from the beginning, but a con- 
troversy arose, and the decision of the Super- 
intendent is conclusive and, it is believed, final. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Napier & Co. Incorporate.—The Chicago 
agency of R. A. Napier & Co. has been incor- 
porated, its capital stock being $20,000. 

G. H. Lermit Visits Alaska.—G. H. Lermit, 
Western manager of the Northern of London, 
and president of the Western Union, is looking 
over the territory of Alaska with a view of 
establishing agencies there. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Col. Benton’s Activities.—Col. E. C. Ben- 
ton of John C. Paige & Co. is occupying con- 
siderable space in the daily papers just now. 
He is making a strenuous fight for Republican 
nomination for Governor. 


Fire Loss of $200,000.—The principal item 
of the week in and around Boston was a serious 
fire in the Bradley Fertilizer Works, which will 
cost the companies interested about $200,000. 
Although the broker, George W. Taylor, is not 
averse to giving out the list on the buildings, 
so far the list on stock has not been available. 

Gets Marine License.——The Fall River 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company 
has been admitted to do business in Maine. 
Admitted assets are $878,574, and the surplus 
over all liabilities is $435,861. 

Given Additional Territory.—Simpson- 
Campbell & Co. will have the representation 
of the Detroit Fire and Marine of Detroit for 
Boston and vicinity after August 1. Hitherto 
they have had the management of the company 
in New England outside of Boston. 





‘Fires and Fire-Fighters” 


John Kenlon, chief of the New York Fire De- 
partment, has written a book entitled ‘“‘Fires and 
Fire Fighters,’ which is a history of modern fire 
fighting, with a review of its development from 
the earliest times, liberally interspersed with 
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interesting illustrations. It is published by the 
George H. Doran Company. Touching first on 
the fire-fighting regulations in ancient Rome, 
Mr. Kenlon follows the development of fire ex- 
tinction through its various evolutions up to the 
present time. One chapter deals with his per- 
sonal reminiscences, which are naturally of 
much interest. Others tell of great fires and 
how they were fought; the high-pressure sys- 
tem; fire control in school rooms, factories and 
hospitals, etc., etc. The book contains over 400 
pages, and while it is of peculiar interest to 
those having directly to do with the fighting of 
fire, it has a collateral interest for fire under- 
writers. Orders may be placed through The 
Spectator Company, New York, at $2.50 per copy. 


‘Insurance Principles” 


A little book which has just been published by 
Charles and Edwin Layton, under the title ‘‘In- 
surance Principles,” is designed to furnish an 
outline of the elementary principles on which 
the business of insurance (other than life and 
marine) is practiced. It deals largely with the 
relationship between the company, the agent 
and the insured, and is intended primarily for 
the use of the agency inspector. Its purpose is 
to enable the latter to readily refresh his mind 
upon points as to which he may receive inquiries 
from agents or the insured. There are seven 
general divisions dealing respectively with the 
contract, the assured, the risk, the conditions, 
the premium, the loss and the agent, and there 
are also appendices dealing with statutes and 
cases. While the book is written from the 
standpoint of English practice, it may, particu- 
larly on that account, be of interest to Ameri- 
can underwriters. It may be ordered from The 
Spectator Company, New York, at $1.50 per 
copy. 


Compliments for The Spectator 


The Australasian Insurance and Banking 
Record for June 21, 1913, contained a review of 
the Quinquennial Number of THE SPECTATOR, 
which occupied nearly two pages of that valu- 
able journal. After commenting upon the 
growth and progress of the insurance business 
in the United States, The Record ascribes much 
credit for same to the leading insurance jour- 
nals, including THE SPECTATOR, which ‘have 
been insistent upon the adoption of correct 
method, sound practice and honorable pro- 
cedure.” It says: 


Of these journals, THE SPECTATOR has for a 
long time past taken the lead in the compilation 
of statistical data, thus rendering a great ser- 
vice to the insurance world. Its annual publica- 
tion, in two massive volumes—‘‘'The Insurance 
Year Book’’—is an inexhaustible mine of infor- 
mation, from which much can be _ learned. 
Facts are of paramount importance, for al- 
though expression of opinion has value, it is of 
a passing character. The permanent value of 
publications like THE SPECTATOR consists in the 
solid information that they furnish for perma- 
nent record. Our valued contemporary has 
adopted the practice of publishing a quinquennial 
number, and the last has just appeared, celebrat- 
ing the forty-fifth anniversary of its establish- 
ment. The contents of the number are numerous 
and varied. Most of the articles are by men of 
eminence in connection with insurance. In their 
entirety they convey a vivid idea of the enor- 
mous growth of American insurance business. 

Every department of the business is being ex- 
ploited, and, as it would appear, another depart- 
ment, that of flood insurance, suggested by the 
disastrous floods of two or three months ago, is 
in contemplation. In view of the salient facts 
just stated, it is plain that insurance journalism 
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in America has a wide field upon which to 
operate. 

THE SPECTATOR has consistently aimed at the 
promotion of the true interests of insurance. 

The first contribution, after THE SPECTATOR 
has made its bow, is one by the ex-President of 
the United States, Mr. Wm. H. Taft, the sub- 
ject being ‘‘Life Insurance and its Benefits.’’* * * 
It is an emphatic piece of testimony to the im- 
mense value of life insurance. The ex-Presi- 
dent does not, moreover, go out of his way 
when he deprecates legislative action against 
insurance companies as capitalistic bodies, for, 
if the funds owned and invested by those com- 
panies are vast, it is to be remembered that they 
represent the saving of twenty millions of 
policyholders. ‘Strong anti-capitalistic feel- 
ing,” he remarks, “really brings about injustice 
and tends to halt prosperity.” 


The Record takes up the leading features of 
the Quinquennial Number and briefly gives their 
tenor for the benefit of its readers, concluding 
its review as follows: 


Other articles are comprised in the publica- 
tion, but sufficient evidence has been given of 
its usefulness and suggestiveness. THE SPEC- 
TATOR deserves thanks for its quinquennial 
number and the voluminous information it gives 
regarding the greatest volume of insurance busi- 
ness in the world. 





The Home’s Honor Roll 


One of the factors which has doubtless con- 
tributed towards the success of that great 
American fire insurance company—The Home of 
New York—is the constancy and loyalty of its 
employees. But a short time ago, President E. 
G. Snow was presented with a gold medal, in 
celebration of the conclusion of fifty years of 
service with the company, and now similar 
recognition is made of the half-century’s ser- 
vice of the head bookkeeper, A. H. Gough. The 
company’s roll of honor bears the names of 
some 360 men who have been with it for 
twenty-five years or more. In the last sixteen 
years at least eleven gold medals have been pre- 
sented to those completing a half-century of 
employment with the Home. JExperience in- 
creases efficiency, and this is evidently fully 
realized by the Home’s administrative officers. 





Missouri Negotiations 

It is understood that the vice-president of two 
New York companies is conferring with the Gov- 
ernor and the Attorney-General of Missouri, 
with a view to finding some common ground 
upon which an agreement can be reached which 
will permit the companies to resume operations 
in the State named. Meanwhile, the proposed 
investigation by a special commissioner has 
been delayed pending the outcome of negotia- 
tions, 

More than 100 companies have filed their 
answers to the charges of violation of the anti- 
trust law of Missouri. They deny the charges 
and allege that to deprive them of the right to 
Cease business is equivalent to denying them the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Federal constitution. 


Important Meetings 


September 1.—International Association Fire 
Engineers (Fire Chiefs), New York city. 

September 17-18.—Western Union, Hotel Cham- 
Plain, Lake Champlain, N. Y. 

October 8-9.—Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest, Chicago. 

October 10-11.—State Fire Marshals Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia. 
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OHIO LEGISLATIVE INVES- 
TIGATION 


Mooney Committee Takes Testimony 
at Cleveland Relative to Fire Rates 





PROMINENT MEN GIVE EVIDENCE 





Tables Showing Premiums and Losses for Various 
Periods Presented—A. W. Neale, J. V. Parker, 
O. B. Ryon, J. O. Dye and Others Heard 


CLEVELAND, July 26.—At the hearing before 
the Mooney legislative committee, C. H. Patton, 
publisher of the Cleveland Inspection Bureau; 
A. F. Dean, Western manager of the Springfield 
Fire and Marine of Springfield, Mass.; A. W. 
Neale, president of the Cleveland Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, and J. V. Parker, manager of 
the Western Actuarial Bureau, testified, while 
O. B. Ryon, J. O. Dye and other field men sup- 
plemented facts at times. C. H. Patton gave a 
history of the Cleveland Inspection Bureau and 
how the Dean schedules are applied. He was 
also closely questioned as to how payments are 
made for the service of the bureau and whether 
it has any connection with the Cleveland Fire 
Insurance Exchange. Mr. Patton presented three 
tables showing premiums and losses in Cleve- 
land for various periods. The figures indicated 
that the companies have derived a good profit 
from the business and Mr. Patton stated that 
the city might stand a moderate reduction. He 
explained how rates have been reduced from 
time to time in various ways and how the 
dwelling house rates have been almost cut in 
two within the past twenty years. 

A. F. Dean stated that he had begun the study 
of rates in 1883, and that his schedules for 
small-town use were issued in 1900. After the 
Baltimore fire there was a demand for them for 
cities, and they were worked out to meet their 
needs. Mr. Dean explained his study of science 
in order to secure ideas for his schedules and 
said that they are as nearly on a scientific basis 
as is possible to make them. The selection of a 
standard must be arbitrary, he said, but in this 
case everything else is worked out by ratios 
from the standard. The greater part of his 
testimony the first day was contained in a 
paper which he read to the committee. It cov- 
ered the entire subject exhaustively. 

In the afternoon C. H. Patton read a paper 
embodying his ideas on necessary legislation. 
He suggested that the State adopt a building 
code covering every feature of construction, and 
that a commission be established to enforce it. 
The expenses, he said, should be paid from the 
funds received by the Insurance Department. 
Building contractors, plumbers, and others who 
have to do with construction should be licensed 
by the State, and should be responsible for what 
they do. The valued policy law should be re- 
pealed, and fire prevention work should be en- 
couraged in every way possible. Mr. Patton 
also discussed the cost of insurance and said 
that a surplus of ten per cent to the companies 
would not be too much to attract investors. 


WOULD MEAN SMALLER FIRE WASTE 


With his suggestions carried out, Mr. Patton 
said he believed that rates would soon drop 
and there would be a smaller fire waste. Mr. 
Patton believes that there should be some regu- 
lation of the work of mutuals and inter-in- 
surers as a protection to the stock companies. 

A. W. Neale, president of the Fire Insurance 
Exchange, was first asked to give a brief his- 
tory of the local organization and tell of quali- 
fications required of members. He said that 
good character is all that is required of mem- 
bers. The purposes are to maintain good prac- 
tices, ‘prevent rebating and discrimination of all 
kinds. There are no rules against cutting rates 
and the Exchange does not discuss the subject 
officially, he said. However, members as indi- 
viduals do what they can to discourage the prac- 
tice, as they believe it bad business policy to do 
anything that may lead to a rate war. 

Prosecuting Attorney Cyrus Locher gave a 
history of the cases brought against fourteen 
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local agents last spring on the charge of violat- 
ing the anti-trust law. 

J. V. Parker explained the operations of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau and told how it 
works out schedules and rates under the Dean 
system. He was asked to explain how basis 
rates are secured and how the tables used in the 
various States were established. The chief 
questions asked Mr. Parker, however, concerned 
multiple occupancy and omnibus buildings and 
their contents. The hearing was completed 
Thursday afternoon, and the committee will 
meet in Columbus on August 18 to begin the 
preparation of its report. 





Ohio Farmers’ Agents Meet 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Indiana 
Agents Association of the Ohio Farmers of Le- 
Roy met last week at Winona Lake, with an at- 
tendance of about 300. There were many agents 
present from Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Among the speakers were: J. W. Conine, Presi- 
dent Hawley of the company, General Counsel 
Lee Elliott and Secretary W. E. Paines. Officers 
were elected as follows: J. W. Kirkpatrick, 
president; L. A. Graham, vice-president: J. L. 
Smith, secretary, and J. W. Coleman, treasurer. 
The agents from Wisconsin, Illinois and Michi- 
gan organized an association with the follow- 
ing officers: Ray Shartier, Wausau, Wis., presi- 
dent; G. W. Goddell, Lansing, Mich., vice-presi- 
dent, and Alex Smullan, Chicago, secretary and 
treasurer. : 





THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


Fire and Marine Volume Has Been Issued 


The fire 2nd marine volume of The Insurance 
Year Bock for 1913-1914 has been published by 
The Spectator Company, New York. In this 
volume, which contains over 1200 pages, the sec- 
tion entitled “Reports of Fire Insurance Com- 
panies” presents more or less exhaustive in- 
formation relating to over 1000 fire and marine 
insurance organizations (including unlicensed 
companies). ‘ 

The importance of the fire and marine insur- 
ance transactions in this country is indicated by 
the aggregates for 1912, shown below, taken 
from the recapitulation tables of The Insurance 
Year Book: 


Number of companies................ 621 
Capital paid up (U. S. Cos.)......... $96,944,373 
ROIS sds hese ea eke bec aticnrdecauines 784,478,862 
FRR WR ook des bcksbnecderewiccune 292,893,283 
PERS PECTIN Gree 2656 6 bn cneteccaduee 371,626,991 
FOGGs SUE acca cedcccnnakectibeane 410,760,353 
EONS TEE Shoe bib-c Kkcwsdocecsvesetes 190,073,164 
Dividends (American Cos.).......... 32,526,977 
EDO cv ccicctubncacdenesvcevianane 136,738,838 
"TOCHE CECE Sia ccccsecacneceaes 359,338,979 


“Fire Departments and Water Supply” is the 
title of a department containing detailed infor- 
mation as to the fire protection of 8190 cities and 
towns in the United States and Canada. Al- 
though this section is as much abbreviated as 
possible, it occupies 438 closely printed pages. 
The directory of insurance agents (with supple- 
mentary lists. of insurance attorneys and ad- 
justers) comprises about 61,000 names. The list 
of companies that have failed or retired con- 
tains about 2400 names. Data are presented as 
to insurance companies in forty-five foreign 
countries. 

The officers of 350 underwriters’ organizations 
are given. The premium receipts of individual 
companies are tabulated for twelve cities. Not- 
able conflagrations in the world’s history com- 
prise 360 such disasters from B. C. 1897 to A. D. 
1913. The list of large fires in the United 
States and Canada embraces 312 fires occurring 
in the last two centuries, each causing $1,000,000 
or more of loss. In addition to the foregoing 
there is a considerable amount of other useful 
information presented regarding various fea- 
tures of the insurance business, each adding its 
quota to the value of this volume. The Insur- 
ance Year Book, fire and marine volume, sells 
at $6. When ordered with the life, casualty and 
miscellaneous volume, the price for the two is 
$10.—Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
letin, New York. 
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WHERE FIRE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS COME FROM 


For many years it has been a favorite argument with those desiring 
to criticise fire insurance companies that the dividends paid to stock- 
holders of such companies are evidence that the premium rates for fire 
insurance are unduly high. That this is not a correct deduction is 
demonstrated by the facts shown in the accompanying table. The latter 
makes it clear that the investment earnings of eighty-seven millionaire 
companies not only paid all the dividends to stockholders in the last de- 
cade, but contributed $53,313,724 towards making up the deficiency in the 
underwriting account, or the strengthening of surplus funds. It is con- 
clusively proved, therefore, that the underwriting earnings, if any, were 
not drawn upon for the purpose of paying dividends, but were allowed to 
accumulate for the protection of policyholders, and that the criticism 
above referred to has no sound foundation. Not only this, but it is shown 
that above and beyond the excess of investment earnings over dividends, 
stockholders have contributed to surplus funds, either by payment of as- 
sessments, by premium on new stock issued or by reduction of capital 
stock, the sum of $32,571,438, making an aggregate of $85,885,162 in excess 
of dividend payments, which has either been earned by investments or 
contributed by stockholders. As a matter of fact, the underwriting opera- 
tions of the bulk of the companies have resulted in the very slightest 
margin of profit during the whole of the last decade, and have yielded 
very severe losses for several of the years embraced in that period, which 
included two great conflagrations, with heavy net underwriting losses for 
the entire period for a number of the companies. 
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Excess of 

Income Contribu- Investment 

+ from tions of Dividends | Income and 

NAMEs OF COMPANIES. Invest- Stock- Paid. Contribu- 

ments. holders. tions Over 

Dividends. 

$ £ 3 

NE i Ss as org ab pa tew 7,131,863 41,000,000 a7,711,864 419,999 
Agricultural, Watertown.......... BO748190 | wa ee 587,500 887,319 
Albany, Albany...............6+. YS ee 232,500 213,501 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh........... lS ie 226,000 353,649 
Alliance, Philadelphia*............ 460,120 $1,237,348 214,983 1,482,495 
American, Newark............... 2,908, 1 300,295 1,464,267 1,744,216 
American Central, St. Louis....... 2,222,22 {949,670 2,016,518 1,155,375 
NE, MUO. gw os isacecscoe ses 2,200,622 | noone 1,970,000 299,522 
Buffalo German, Buffalo.......... ko 610,000 435,978 
California, San Francisco*. . vans ies 316,828 $2,060,000 270, 2,106,828 
Camden Fire, Camden............ 780,590 $400,000 422,919 757,671 
Citizens Fire, Baltimore*.......... 109,806 $341,500 65,232 386,074 
City of New York, New York*.... 279,197 $600,000 157,500 721,697 
Commercial Union, New York..... eee! 32 Sere 152,225 58,077 
Commonwealth, New York........ 3 ae 470,000 359,433 
Concordia, Milwaukee............ 528,999 350,000 232,895 646,104 
Connecticut, Hartford............ 2,440,724 11,000,000 1,283,111 2,157,613 
Continental, New York........... 11,070,576 | ~—s........ 6,671,275 4,399,301 
County, a oe: Shin ce va ksoris ar 296,000 166,401 
Detro! t F. and 4 Detroit........ NY 3 ee ere 545,000 294,156 
ixie, Greensboro*............... 882,867 $250,000 0,000 ° 592,867 
Dubuque F. and M., Dubuaque..... 4 ae 320,000 162,130 
Equitable F. and M., Providence... eee 166,000 384,530 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York*....... 3,236,302 | _...... 930,000 2,305,392 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..... . 3,402,707 41,250,000 2,563,032 2,089,675 
Firemens, Newark............ 2,262,354 | _—....... 1,560,044 702,310 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco. 3,325,236 55,059,204 1,360,000 7,024,440 
Franklin, Philadelphia... . 1,246,541 c700,600 570,994 1,376,147 
, Baltimore... . Ee ae ae 300, 303,085 
German, Peoria.......... ie 336,118 $100,000 101,000 335,118 
German, Pittsburgh.............. 478,962 50,000 297,000 231,962 
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Excess of 

Income Contribu- Investment 

from tions of Dividends | Income and 

NAMEs OF COMPANIES, Invest- Stock- Paid. Contribu- 
ments. holders. tions Over 

Dividends. 

2 $ $ 
German Alliance, New York....... at ey ee 492,000 154,477 
German-American, New York..... 7,790,574 4913,680 4,730,000 3,984,254 
German-American, Baltimore...... 27, 4330, 175,508 481,837 
Germania, New York....... cade p< oe res ,680, 807,051 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. ... 38,882 {400,000 843,500 495,382 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls........... 2.396.076 | eevee 1,510, 1,816,976 
Globe and Rutgers, New York*...:| 17515089 |... 1,156,000 59,089 
Cranite State, Portsmouth........ 3 ee 168,000 175,065 
Hanover, New York.............. 1,814,339 €750,000 1,115,000 1,449,339 
Hartford, Hartford............... 7,512,644 43,000,000 5,790,528 4,722,116 
Home, Salt Lake City............ 451,018 440,000 318,250 172, 

Home, New York...........+++.- 9,770,496 | ...... 990,000 2,780,496 
Humboldt, Pittsburgh........... »'s 436,423 977,445 324,000 189,868 
Ins. Co. of N. America, Philadelphia 5,350,212 é 3,840,060 2,010,152 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Philadelphia 1,006,353 | _....... 12, 694,353 
International, New York*......... 290,719 $485,000 60, 715,719 
Lumbermens, Philadelphia........ TIG042 | a cacss 330,000 384,642 
Massachusetts F. and M., Boston*. 97,219 WOOD OOO 1: arenes 597,219 
Mechanics, Philadelphia........... SIRO | sacs 235,000 280,592 
Mechanics and Traders, New Orleans a i rer ,000 322,122 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit...... 480,247 $200,000 288,000 392,247 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee. . 1,371,685 {300,000 1,148,000 523,685 
Nassau and Dutchess, Brooklyn /... BOAS6 | o.” oorkes 216,0 120,456 
National, Hartford............... 3,383,265 $1,250,000 1,434,430 3,198,835 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh. 1,094,725 316,333 g1,102,421 308,637 
National Union, Pittsburgh........ 1,127,674 h1,185,000 412,500 1,900,174 
Newark, Newark...........-. , 680,079 4255,937 295,196 639,820 
New Hampshire, Manchester. . 1,965,379 450,000 1,065,000 950,379 
New Jersey, Newark 51,097 LS he alll IS 728,724 
Niagara, New York....... Se 2,740,943 7750,000 1,725,000 1,765,943 
North British and Mercantile, N. Y. MOG R78 | ences 200,000 309,273 
Northern, New York...........-- 7 LS ee 162,250 322,471 
North River, New York........... ek Ss ere 333,649 892,458 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee. 1,825,609 1,150,000 675,609 
Old Colony, Boston*.........-.-. 227,783 48,000 679,783 
Orient, Hartford...........-- ze 1,011,078 50, 744,078 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia... . 2,762,777 1,528,750 1,284,027 
Peoples National, Philadelphia*... . 514,889 100,000 1,210,428 
Petersburg S. and I., Petersburg*.. . 1,331,629 000 1,081,629 
Phoenix, Hartford........... tees 3,722,531 2,943,378 779,153 
Providence Washington, Providence 1,463,144 462,500 1,000,644 
Queen, New York......--+-+++++- 2,755,750 2,200,000 555,750 
Reliance, Philadelphia............ 513,578 271,854 291,724 
Rhode Island, Providence*........ 216,270 155,000 361,270 
Security, New Haven............. 928,045 531,000 1,197,045 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield. . 3,058,427 2,000,000 1,058,427 
Standard, Hartford*.............. 102,316 30,000 572,316 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul...... 2,430,718 570,000 1,860,718 
Stuyvesant, New York........-... 291,975 191,000 975 
Teutonia, Pittsburgh.......------ 393,322 315,500 117,082 
Teutonia, New Orleans..... ees 312,598 225,410 212,188 
United Firemens, Philadelphia... .. 908,838 250,000 1,058,838 
United States, New York m....... 282,725 84,500 198,225 
Virginia F. and M., Richmond..... 543,361 230,000 313,361 
Westchester, New York.......-.-. 1,820,634 | ...... 80, 940,634 
Williamsburgh City, New York.... ei a ee 920,198 291,574 
ORANG 5 soci eax tonne oes 141,520,965 32,571,438 88,207,241 85,885,162 

















* In business less than ten years. t $500,000 premiums on new stock and $500,000 to restore 
reduced capital. $136,500 premium on new stock, and $205,000 surplus se in. § Surplus 
paidin. 4 Premium on new stock. a Including $290,000 tax paid for stockholders. 5 $3,404,979 
premiums on new stock and $1,654,225 assessment collected. c¢ $400,600 premium on new stock 
and $300,000 to restore reduced capital. d $1,800,000 surplus paid in and $1,500,000 to restore 
reduced capital. ¢ $250,000 premium on new stock and $500,000 to restore reduced Ge 
f Dutchess Fire of Poughkeepsie merged with the Nassau Fire of Brooklyn in 1912. g Includes 
$175,000 stock dividend. A $1,050,000 paid in by stockholders and $135,000 premium on new 
stock. i Paid in by stockholders. & $612,500 premium on new stock and $187,500 to restore 
reduced capital. / $200,000 premium on new stock and $200,000 to reduced capital. _m Com- 
pany absorbed the Peter Cooper Fire in 1911. Includes $261,333 premium on new stock and 
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$55,000 surplus paid in. 








General Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis 


The General Indemnity Exchange has been or- 
ganized at St. Louis. It is an inter-insurance 
concern, and was launched with a view of car- 
ing for unsprinklered risks of concerns with a 
commercial rating in excess of $35,000 and an in- 
surance rating between 1 to 1.75 per cent. 





Fire Notes 

—Don’t work Saturday afternoons. Use Tifft’s in 
the morning. See page x. 

—George C. Williams of Boston, manager there for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford, died on 
Sunday last. 

—Plans are under way for the organization of a 
local board at Washington, D. C., on the lines of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association. 

—An examination of the Oregon Fire Relief Associa- 
tion of McMinnville, Ore., as of December 81, 1912, 
shows assets of $244,916, with surplus of $145,973. 

—If you could put a pin ina wheel, and revolve dates 
opposite that pin to find your result, wouldn’t you 
do it? Then why don’t you? See Tifft’s, on page x. 


—The Iowa Insurance Department has licensed the 
Fire Reassurance Company of Paris, the South German 
of Munich, Bavaria, and the Rossia of St. Petersburg. 

—The Union and Phenix Espanol of Madrid, the 
Northern of Moscow, and the Warsaw Fire of War- 
saw, al] managed by Fester & Folsom, Inc., New 
York, have been licensed in Arkansas. 

—The receivers for the Southern of New Orleans, 
which retired about four years ago, have paid a divi- 
dend of ten per cent to creditors, making the third 
dividend and a total of fifty-five per cent paid to date. 


—Frank J. De Meritt of Syracuse, N. Y., has en- 
tered partnership in the local agency business at 
Exeter, N. H., with Dana W. Baker. Mr. De Meritt 
prior to 1895 lived at Exeter and is well known there. 


—Engineers of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, in their report on the examination of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., say that the conflagration hazard in 
the mercantile section is high, due to unsatisfactory 
conditions. ‘3 

—The inspectors attached to the sprinklered risk 
department of the South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation will hold their semi-annual meeting at the 
Atlanta headquarters to-morrow. A large attendance 
is expected. 
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—In another column will be found an advertisement 
of the Provident Insurance Association of Waco, Tex., 
a reciprocal insurance organization writing fire and 
automobile insurance, which desires to write surplus 
lines for local agents, 

—The plan for the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers to recognize underwriters’ agencies by grant 
ing each company the right to operate one such 
agency through a member of the Board, failed to re 
ceive the necessary two-thirds vote. 

—Joseph Fish, head of the firm of Joseph Fish & 
Co., public fire insurance adjuster of Chicago, and 
nine others have been indicted on charges of com 
plicity in incendiary fires. The indictments followed 
the testimony of Mrs, Fannie Korskah, who is credited 
with naming Fish as one of the alleged arson ring. 
—The Northwestern Mutual Fire Association of 
Seattle, Wash., has been examined by the Oregon, 
California, Utah, Idaho and Washington Insurance 
Departments as of April 10, 1913. It was shown that 
the association had total assets of $377,303; total 
liabilities of $245,764, and surplus and unassi 
funds of $131,538. 

—The Ohio State Fire Prevention Association, the 
Fire Underwriters Field Club of Ohio and the Ohio 
Association of Fire Underwriters met at the Hotel 
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Breakers, Cedar Point, last week for their mid-summer 
gatherings. There was a large attendance. The Iowa 
State Fire Prevention and the Iowa Blue Goose also 
met last week at Lake Okoboji. 

—The National Fire Protection Association has pub- 
lished the proceedings of its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing, which was held in New York on May 13-15, 1913. 
The proceedings make a book of nearly 400 pages and 
embrace the full reports of the officers and the various 
committees, stenographic reports of discussions, etc. 
Secretary Wentworth asks members to at once read 
certain committee reports, with a view to offering 
suggestions or criticisms for the guidance of the 
committees. 
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Report on Royal Arcanum 


The Massachusetts Insurance Department has 
filed the report of a joint examination of the 
Royal Arcanum of Boston, as of December 31, 
1912. The report states that ‘“‘the surplus has 
diminished each year since 1905, and that losses 
have exceeded receipts in 1910, 1911 and 1912,” 
so that a deficit in surplus has been shown for 
1910 of $15,525; 1911, of $239,487, and 1912 of 
$267,170. The balance of the emergency fund at 
the close of 1912 was $6,042,201. The report com- 
pares the actual experience against the expected 
mortality since 1905 on both the society mor- 
tality table and that of the National Fraternal 
Congress table, and sho-vs that the results un- 
der either are nearly the same, but that in each 
case the ‘mortality experience since the 
present rates of assessment were adopted has 
been decidedly adverse at the higher ages.’’ 
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Changes in Peninsular Life 
The Peninsular Life of Detroit has promoted 
Secretary Menno Zimmerman to first vice-presi- 
dent and has elected E. Englehart, formerly 
chief examiner of the Michigan Insurance De- 
partment, as secretary. The change was caused 
by the resignation of Vice-President Henry C. 
Walters, who will engage in other business. Mr. 
Englehart was with the Insurance Department 
for more than four years, and more recently has 
been superintendent of agents for the Michigan 
State Life of Detroit. D. G. Neuber of Detroit 

has been appointed supervisor of agents. 


W. W. Collier, Texas Commissioner 


W. W. Collier of San Antonio has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Insurance and Bank- 
ing for Texas, succeeding B. L. Gill, resigned. 
He is a banker and will act as ex-officio chair- 
Man of the new State Fire Insurance Commis- 
sion, Mr. Gill has been elected vice-president 
of the Seaboard Bank of New York. Mr. Collier 
was vice-president of the State Bank and Trust 
Company of San Antonio and resigned to accept 
the new position. He assumes charge August 1. 


Former Colorado Commissioner Dead 


Former Commissioner William L. Clayton of 
the Colorado Insurance Department committed 
Suicide recently at Denver by inhaling gas. The 
Cause for this action was given as financial 
troubles. He was heavily interested in lumber 
transactions in Northern Colorado. Mr. Clayton 
was Commissioner under Goveror John Shafroth. 
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ATTENTION CALLED TO 
STOCK SALES LAW 


Superintendent Emmet Warns Pro- 
moters of New Legislation 





LAW IS NOW IN EFFECT 


Certificates of Authority Are Given by New York 
Insurance Department on Application 


Superintendent William T. Emmet of the New 
York Insurance Department has issued a notice 
calling the attention to promoting and holding 
companies, as well as unauthorized insurance 
companies, to the provisions of chapter 52 of 
the law approved at the last session of the legis- 
lature relative to the sale of stock or securi- 
ties. The notice follows: 


By virtue of the provisions of chapter 52 of the 
laws of 1913, approved by the Governor March 6, 
1913, and known as section 66 of the Insurance Law, 
effective immediately after such approval, insurance 
corporations in the process of organization or pro- 
motion, holding corporations connected with such or- 
anization or promotion, and foreign corporations 
rom other States not authorized to transact the 
business of insurance in this State, and their repre- 
sentatives, are prohibited from selling, or offering for 
sale, in this tate the securities of the above cor- 
porations, which securities are defined by law to be 
shares of capital stock, subscription certificates, deben- 
ture bonds, or other contracts or evidences of owner- 
ship or interest in insurance promoting or holding 
corporations, unless such corporations and their rep- 
resentatives shall have first procured from the Super- 
intendent of Insurance certificates authorizing them 
to sell and offer for sale such securities in this State. 
In order to procure certificates of authority, the 
corporations above named and their representatives 
are required to file applications therefor upon blank 
forms prepared by the Insurance Department. 
Application forms will be furnished on request 
a to the Insurance Department at Albany, New 
ork. 


Ratify Cumberland Valley Merger 


The stockholders of the Cumberland Valley 
Insurance Company of Nashville, Tenn., have 
ratified the action of the board of directors, 
which planned a merger of that company with 
the Southern Insurance Company, also of that 
city. The basis under which the consolidation 
was effected was for the exchange of three 
shares of Southern stock for five shares of the 
Cumberland Valley. The merger will be com- 
pleted immediately. Commissioner Taylor of 
the Tennessees Insurance Department has ap- 
proved the deal. The entire field force of the 
Cumberland Valley will be retained as far as 
possible, and White, Swaim & Co. will con- 
tinue as general agents for the Southern. 


Union Pacific to Sell Treasury Stock 


Corporation Commissioner Watson of Oregon 
has granted permission to the Union Pacific Life 
of Portland to sell $21,000 of treasury stock, 
which has a par value of $10. It is planned to 
dispose of the stock for $30, and all over par 
value and commissions will go to the surplus 
fund. The Commissioner restricted the commis- 
sions to $3 a share. This comes within the new 
“Blue Sky Law” of that State. 


International to Take Over Company 

The business of the California National Life 
of San Diego will be reinsured in the Interna- 
tional Life of St. Louis, and the former com- 
pany will retire from business. The California 
National has a capital of $250,000 and had assets 
as of January 1 last of more than $314,000 and a 
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surplus of less than $40,000. The business in 
force amounts to about $2,000,000. It was organ- 
ized in 1910 by J. K. Tennant, and has been 
operated by an agency contract, which is the 
chief asset. The agency will continue the busi- 
ness for the International in all the Pacific 
Coast territory covered by the agency company, 
it is understood. 


Northern States Life, Hammond, Ind. 


A syndicate, headed by J. L. Mitchell of Chi- 
cago, has purchased the controlling interest in 
the Northern States Life of Hammond, Ind., and 
plans are under way for a vigorous campaign 
for business in Indiana and other States, where 
it will shortly be licensed. F.C. Worth, an at- 
torney of Chicago, has been elected president, 
and Theodore F. Ruhland will continue as sec- 
retary and general manager. Mr. Mitchell, who 
is one of the principal men of the syndicate, is 
identified with the Western Life Indemnity of 
Chicago. 


St. Joseph Life, St. Joseph, Mo. 

The St. Joseph Life of St. Joseph, -Mo., has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $100,000 and 
a surplus of $60,000. The stockholders are prom- 
inent business men of Missouri, and the num- 
ber has been limited to thirty. A. L. McPher- 
son, vice-president and field manager of the 
Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., has been elected 
president, and Walter Head vice-president and 
treasurer. President McPherson withdrew from 
the Bankers Life because of laws enacted by the 
Nebraska Legislature. The new company ex- 
pects to begin business September 1. 





Independent Life, Nashville, Tenn. 

The plans made some time ago for the assets 
of the Western and Atlantic Fire of Nashville, 
Tenn., which reinsured in the Globe and Rut- 
gers of New York, to be transferred into the In- 
dependent Life, also of Nashville, have been 
voted by the stockholders to be turned over on 
a basis of share for share. This will practically 
double the assets of the life company. The 
Western and Atlantic had assets of almost $300, - 
000 left after reinsuring in the New York com- 
pany. 





Sherman Saunders Dead 

Sherman Saunders, president of the Common- 
wealth Life of Omaha, died recently at the 
Methodist Hospital in that city following an {ll- 
ness which began last February when he was 
attacked with the grip. He was born forty-nine 
years ago at Athens, Neb. Mr. Saunders, who 
had been prominent in business affairs of that 
State, was elected president of the Common- 
wealth Life when it was organized three years 
ago. 


Louis Casper Dies 

Louis Casper, general agent in New York for 
the Equitable of New York, and one of the best- 
known agents of that city, died suddenly last 
week of acute indigestion. He had been at his 
office the day before in apparently the best of 
health. Mr. Casper was forty-nine years of age, 
and had been with the Equitable for many 
years, having succeeded his father. Last year 
he produced an increase in new business of more 
than $150,000. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS IN SESSION AT 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Notable Gathering of State Officials in Forty-seventh Annual Session on the 
Shores of Historic Lake Champlain 


MANY PHASES OF INSURANCE DISCUSSED AT LENGTH 


Forceful Addresses on Vital Subjects Receive Close Attention by Large Assemblage—Meeting 
Will Come to a Close on Friday 


(Special Report for THE SPECTATOR) 


BURLINGTON, Vt., July 29.—For the first 
time in its history the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners met to-day in the 
State of Vermont in the city of Burlington on 
the historic shores of Lake Champlain. When 
President F. H. Hardison, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts, called the forty-fourth 
annual meeting to order at the Van Ness House 
at 10:20 this morning there were present about 
one hundred and twenty delegates and guests 
from every part of the country and including 
two from Canada. 

A felicitous welcome to the State was ex- 
tended by Governor Allen M. Fletcher, while the 
freedom of the city of Burlington was extended 
by Mayor James E. Burke. Both were cordial 
in their greeting and a most gracious response 
was made by J. R. Young, Commissioner for 
North Carolina. The roll call showed the fol- 
lowing as present: 

Alabama—Cyrus B. Brown, Deputy Commis- 
sioner; W. R. Halladay, Actuary. 

Connecticut—Burton Mansfield, Commissioner; 
H. Pierson Hammond, Actuary. 

Idaho—E. F. VanValkenburgh, Commissioner. 

Indiana—C. M. Spencer, Examiner; S. V. 
Perott, Actuary. 

Louisiana—A. E. Hebert, Secretary of State. 

Maine—J. W. Blount, Commissioner; I. E. 
Lang, Deputy. 

Massachusetts —F. H. Hardison, Commis- 
sioner; L. B. Hodgkins, Deputy. 

Michigan—John T. Winship, Commissioner; 
H. P. Orr, Deputy. 

Minnesota—J. A. O. Preus, Commissioner. 

Mississippi—T. M. Henry, Commissioner. 

Nebraska—O. G. Pritchard, Examiner. 

New Hampshire—R. J. Merrill, Commissioner. 

New York—W. T. Emmet, Superintendent; H. 
D. Appleton, Deputy; N. B. Hadley, D. F. Gor- 
don, A. E. Sexton, Examiners. 

North Carolina—J. R. Young, Commissioner; 
J. C. Young, Deputy. 

North Dakota—W. C. Taylor, Commissioner. 

Ohio—E. H. Moore, Superintendent. 

Pennsylvania—Charles Johnson, Commissioner; 
S. W. McCulloch, Deputy. 

Rhode Island—Charles C. Gray, Commissioner; 
S. T. Allison, Actuary. 

South Carolina—F. H. McMaster, Commis- 
sioner. 

South Dakota—O. S. Basford, Commissioner. 

Texas—B. J. E. Higdon, Actuary. 

Utah—Willard Done, Commissioner. 

Vermont—Guy W. Bailey, Secretary of State; 
BE. H. Deavitt. ‘ 

Virginia—Joseph Button, Commissioner; Mal- 
vern Hill, Chief Clerk. 

West Virginia—J. S. Darst, State Auditor; Gul- 
ford Darst, Assistant. 

Wisconsin—H. L. Ekern, Commissioner; B. 8. 
Bucher, Assistant Actuary. 

Yyoming—R. B. Forsyth, State Auditor. 

Also present were—E. F. Gunther, Superin- 
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tendent British Columbia, and A. E. Ham, In- 
spector, Manitoba. 

Delegates were also expected from Arizona, 
Kansas, Maryland, Missouri and Tennessee. 
Among the visitors present were noted: Edson 
S. Lott, president United States Casualty Com- 
pany, New York; W. F. Moore, president New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company, New York; 
Louis H. Fibel, president Great Eastern Casualty 
Company, New York; William Bro Smith, gen- 
eral counsel Travelers, Hartford; A. E. Forrest, 
manager North American Accident Insurance 
Company, Chicago; Henry Moir, actuary Home 
Life, New York; Wm. H. Pierson, New York 
Life; G. A. Thummel, Mutual Life, New York; 
C. A. Fletcher, Massachusetts Bonding, Boston; 
W. L. T. Rogerson, sec. vice-president, and I. N. 
Davenport, actuary Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, Richmond; Robert Lynn Cox, J. A. 
Brinkerhoff, Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, New York; W. H. Brown, Columbian 
National, Boston; O. B. Ryon, Chicago; F.. Rob- 
ertson Jones, New York; J. B. Carr, secretary 
American Central Life, Indianapolis; W. L. 
Howe, actuary John Hancock Mutual Life, Bos- 
ton; A. W. Gates, Hartford, and T. W. Black- 
burn, secretary American Life Convention, 
Omaha. Ex-Commissioners present were: J. V. 
Barry of Michigan, W. H. Hotchkiss of New 
York, E. E. Rittenhouse of Colorado, and A. I. 
Vorys of Ohio. 

Following roll call came President Hardison’s 
annual address, liberal excerpts from which are 
given hereunder. After his address occurred 
the committee roll call and the committees met 
in the afternoon and evening. 


PRESIDENT FRANK H. HARDISON’S ADDRESS 


Any Insurance Commissioner would find it easy to 
occupy a much longer period of time than I have at 
my disposal in discussing the practical insurance prob- 
lems that he meets in his daily work. To be sure, 
not all are of equal importance, but none of them 
can be ignored. It is to some of these practical mat- 
ters that I am going to direct your attention during 
my alloted space, rather than to attempt to interest 
you in any glittering generalities about insurance, a 
subject about as prolific of oratorical flurries as the 
Fourth of July or our Great and Glorious Republic. 
And first let me say a few words on the 


Lrasitity Loss RESERVES 


Several of the States have a statute which prescribes 
the rule for computing the outstanding losses with 
which insurance companies must be charged on ac- 
count of their liability and workmen’s compensation 
writings. This rule was adopted only a few years 
ago, but there is a general agreement that it should 
be so modified as to require the companies to carry 
a still larger amount as the probable cost of settling 
outstanding obligations. Of course an increase in this 
reserve might effected in another way. This is 
evident from the fact that the law requires the re- 
serve to be made on a premium percentage basis. 
If, for instance, the premiums had been fifty per cent 
higher since the statute in question went into effect, 
while the losses would have been no larger, the re- 
serves, worked out under the complicated provisions 
of the law, would have been greatly increased and 
would without doubt be now ample. A call for higher 
reserves, which ag = 4 reflects greater losses, will in 
the end result in higher rates for the purpose of af- 
fording means for setting aside those larger reserves. 

But in considering this question the bearing of the 
new problem of workmen’s compensation should not 
be overlooked, for the law in question relating to loss 
reserves covers workmen’s compensation as well as 
liability losses. If, now, employers’ liability insurance 
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as it has been carried on in the past practically ceases 
to be used, and workmen’s compensation insurance 
takes its place, it follows that, if the rates for work- 
men’s compensation insurance are high enough to per- 
mit it, the companies will anges be able to set 
aside from their current revenue sufficient reserves to 
take care of current and future claims, The work- 
men’s compensation rates in Massachusetts, I believe, 
are high enough to afford sufficient income for that 
purpose. 


Here Mr. Hardison predicted that in future a 
greater portion of the premiums would have to 
go to claimants and a lesser portion for ex- 
penses. 


The problem is to so amend the law that out of proper 
rates for liability and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance a sufficient amount will be reserved by the com- 
panies to settle the losses which are accruing on 
account of injuries already received. That percentage 
will be considerably in excess of the present minimum, 
in my judgment. i 


STANDARD ProvIsIONS IN PoLiciES OF ACCIDENT AND 
HeattH COMPANIES 


Next in importance to the measures which were 
formulated in 1907 for amending the laws relating to 
life insurance are the measures which were worked 
into shape by a committee of this convention for 
bettering the contracts issued by accident and health 
companies. While the most of us are more or less 
familiar with those measures, I desire to answer some 
of the attacks made upon them, for I take it that the 
campaign for their adoption has but just begun, as 
only seven States, as I am informed, have enacted 
those measures into law, namely: New York, Connec- 
ticut, Vermont, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
North Carolina. 

The bill, which was prepared and endorsed by this 
convention, was introduced in some other States, and 
I can answer for Massachusetts that its opponents 
secured its reference to the next legislature. Now, 
strange as it may seem, the responsibility for the de- 
feat of the measure, at least in my State, was, as 
far as outward appearances showed, upon a few small 
companies doing a negligible volume of business, but, 
nevertheless, able to nullify the influence of the great 
majority of companies, including large and _ small, 
which were nominally at least in favor of the bill. 
The representations were that the proposed standard 

rovisions contract had provisions which were less 
iberal to the public than what some of the companies 
are now using in their policies, and that standard pro- 
visions are not desirable, as they hamper efforts to 
devise new and improved forms for developing the 
business, and compel all companies to run along in 
the same groove, thus preventing individuality from 
doing its perfect work in improving conditions along 
all lines for the benefit of the public. 

Personally, this view, applied to health and accident 
policies, does not appeal very strongly to me. The 
avowed desire to write more liberal forms come from 
a source that warns us to beware of the Greeks who 
come bearing gifts. It exists for no other purpose, 
in my — than for argument. The fear that 
the bill will prove to be a straight-jacket to stop 
growth and development is groundless. It is this phase 
of the issue I would like to discuss briefly. 

Now, in the first place, this bill does not attempt 
to compel the companies to use a standard policy in 
certain specified language. Only certain provisions of 
the policy must be drawn in the exact words of the 
law. Those provisions relate to what constitutes the 
contract, to notices of claims, to payment of premiums, 
to cancellation, to pro-rating red other matters which 
have to do with determining whether or not, in case 
of disability, the insured has a just claim against the 
company. The purpose was to stop the use of the 
uncertain and ambiguous language often employed in 
policies for setting forth the conditions under which 
the insured might expect to have his claim for in- 
demnity allowed, and in place thereof require lan- 
guage that would eliminate the uncertainty and am- 
biguity which enabled the shrewd adjuster to dodge 
the payment of many a claim that ought to have been 
approved. 


Mr. Hardison criticises the language used in 
some companies’ forms as being against the in- 
terest of the policyholder, and emphasizes the 
fact that only certain provisions of the s0- 
called “standard’”’ policy must be in prescribed 
language, while the balance of the contract may 
be in any language desired by the company. He 
suggests that companies desiring to be liberal 
to their policyholders might reduce expenses 
and reduce premiums or increase benefits. 


CLASSIFICATION OF Fire Risks 


We are told by many fire insurance men, for whose 
opinions we must have great respect owing to the ex- 
perience and high standing of those who promulgate 
them, “that classification statistics of premiums and 
losses have little or no practical value except as profit 
and loss accounts, and are useless for rate-making 
purposes.” This statement, couched in different lan- 

uage, has been made over and over again in the last 
ew years, the first occasion of its recent revival being 
the request of a former Commissioner of Insurance 
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of Minnesota, John A. Hartigan, sent to the fire in- 
surance companies to furnish him with a schedule of 
their classifications of fire risks, the rates pertaining 
thereto and the experience in each of the classifica- 
tions; and the second occasion being the more detailed 
request of Superintendent Emmet of New York, pre- 
ferred last year for information which when in hand 
would show the experience of each fire insurance 
company doing business, with each class of risks cover- 
ing an extended period. This information has never 
yet been furnished. Argument has taken the place 
of compliance. Thus far argument has had the best 
of it, for it has caused the officials who thought they 
needed the information the better to administer their 
trusts for the public good to pause and consider. 
They have been halted, I take it, by the claims that 
the furnishing of the information asked for would in- 
volve much time and expense for the companies, and 
would .be of no value for rate-making purposes after 
it had been furnished, and, moreover, might disclose 
to competitors secrets which are of value to the com- 
panies now possessing them. 

I am one who takes with a grain of salt the claims 
that the burning experience of the past is of no value 
in making fire insurance rates. I will admit that that 
experience plus good judgment and insight as an 
underwriter would be worth more than the experience 
alone. I might also admit that the underwriter’s 
ability to scent danger from afar, and so keep his 
company off from risks that are poorest of their class, 
whether owing to the moral or physical hazard, is a 
better guide than the experience derived from statis- 
tical tables, no matter how accurately they are kept. 
But this is not a question of which is of most value, 
the intuition—I had almost said omniscience—of the 
born underwriter or the classified experience of the 
past, but the issue is whether that experience is of a 
value to justify the work of compiling it. Personally 
I have no more doubt of its value than I have of the 
value of the statistics of experience upon which life 
insurance rates are based, or of the value of the 
statistics of experience under workmen’s compensation 
acts upon which premiums for insurance of that char- 
acter will be computed. * > 

I feel sure that sometime the combined experiences 
of fire insurance companies will be collated; and when 
it is, we shall see a considerable revelation in respect 
to rates; not necessarily nor probably a revelation that 
will reduce rates as a whole, but one that will charge 
rates more nearly in accordance with the hazard and 
thus obliterate the term “preferred risk’? as used in 
fire insurance. We shall wonder why the old inequit- 
able method was able to hold its own so long, and will 
probably have to ascribe it to the fact that the ruts 
were deep and there were interests which were well 
enough satisfied to have the business kept therein. 


ExpENSES OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


That the expenses of insurance companies are much 
too high is a general impression. It is probably 
shared by the most of us. A pertinent fact tending 
toward that conclusion is the notice which is being 
sent out by some of the accident companies which 
offers a forty per cent commission to agents for re- 
newals as well as for new business. <A like commis- 
sion is bid for some grades of business by some fire 
insurance companies. In other words, forty cents 
out of one hundred cents goes to the man who hands 
the risk over to the company. Add to this the other 
expenses of the company and the result is not far 
from a sixty per cent ratio. This leaves only about 
forty cents out of every one hundred cents to pay 
losses and provide a profit. It takes sixty cents, in 
other words, to return forty cents to the policyholder. 


Mr. Hardison criticised the practice of com- 
panies bidding against each other for business, 
forcing up commissions and bringing an un- 
Necessarily large number of middlemen into the 
business. He predicted that if the present Mas- 
sachusetts law is kept in force the expense of 
workmen’s compensation business would be re- 
duced to not exceeding twenty-five per cent of 
a reasonable premium. 


PARTICIPATING AND NoNn-ParTICIPATING INSURANCE BY 
THE SAME CoMPANY 

I presume that it may be thought by some that I 
am riding a “hobby” when I bring to your attention 
the belief, which I have frequently expressed, that no 
insurance company should be permitted to do both a 
participating and a non-participating business, no mat- 
ter in what line it may be operating. Not everyone 
agrees ewith this view. In fact, for two successive 
years, the insurance committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature has disapproved the Insurance Commis- 
Sioner’s recommendation that a life insurance com- 
pany, which is anywhere transacting a participating 
and a non-participating business, shall be allowed to 
do only a non-participating business in Massachusetts. 
The committee should state no reasonable ground for 
its yiew, and its action must be attributed to a dis- 
like to change existing conditions and cut off the 
Privilege that one of the large life insurance com- 
Panies is exercising in Massachusetts and_ elsewhere, 
and which it desires strenuously to maintain. 


Mr. Hardison here recited the arguments 
favoring his contention, and stated that no au- 
thority was produced by the opponents of his 
idea which showed that any disinterested in- 
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vestigation had ever been made which resulted 
in any other deliberate verdict in respect to this 
question than that a life insurance company 
should not operate these two lines of insurance. 

Thus far my allusion has been chiefly to life insur- 
ance companies. The argument for restricting fire in- 
surance companies in the same way is just as potent. 
No mutual fire insurance company should be per- 
mitted to write both stock and mutual policies, It 
cannot be a strictly mutual company if it gives a part 
of the earnings of one class to another class. Massa- 
chusetts does not permit her mutual fire companies to 
be thus unmutual. But, unfortunately, her laws do 
not make it clear that unmutual ‘mutual’? companies 
of other States may not transact business in Massa- 
chusetts if they are financially qualified. 

Here Mr. Hardison quoted his views, as set 
forth in one of the Department reports, as to 
why both kinds of business should not be done 
by the same company. 


Est1iMatTED DiviDENDS 

One of the most perplexing problems with which 
we have to deal is involved in the use of dividend 
estimates by mutual life insurance companies. If 
they are not allowed to make any forecast to pros- 
pects of future returns from surplus accumulations 
resulting from overpayments, then the ordinarily in- 
formed prospect will simply see a certain definite 
figure offered by the non-participating company and 
a figure considerably higher with an indefinite men- 
tion of a dividend by the mutual company. In case 
the agent of the mutual company states that the divi- 
dend rate of his company is now so and so, there are 
few prospects who could apply that rate and work out 
for themselves the net cost on a mutual policy for, 
say, twenty years. I presume there may be a few 
Insurance Commissioners who would want a little help 
about it. Naturally the prospect wants to see these 
figures of saving in concrete form, and asks the agent 
to work them into shape for him, In other words, the 
agent takes the present dividend formula of his 
company and shows the prospect what, with the for- 
mula still in effect, would be the net cost of the 
olicy year by year for twenty years. Is this mis- 
eading, and thus in violation of law and morally of 
a scarlet hue? 

Looking at the subject from various view 
points, Mr. Hardison showed that without any 
mention of dividends the comparison of rates, 
etc., between participating and non-participat- 
ing insurance would naturally favor the non- 
participating policy. However, he granted that 
when an agent starts making dividends he may 
not always point out the fact that his figures are 
worthless unless the company retains its exist- 
ing dividend formula. He also stated that there 
is a certain amount of information that the 
agent of a mutual company can give with refer- 
ence to dividends, and no one can deny that 
right. Mr. Hardison summarizes the situation 
by asserting that it was the Commissioner’s 
concern to see that the public is not misled, and 
stated his solution of the problem as follows: 

Agree with the companies upon a_ form which can 
be used for submitting figures that is so clear in its 
language that no one can be misled into supposing for 
an instant that the results figured out are promises or 
near promises, but simply statements of what, will be 
the result if the company continues to distribute its 
surplus at the same rate that it is now distributing it, 
with no prediction that the company will keep up the 
rate. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF AGENTS 


By Robert J. Merrill, Insurance Commissioner 
of New Hampshire 


Mr. Merrill, at the outset, stated that the ideal 
insurance agent should possess many qualities, 
the absence of which, however, would not war- 
rant the licensing authority in refusing the ap- 
plicant a license; in fact, to require consider- 
ation of such qualifications would put too heavy 
a burden upon the Insurance Commissioner, 
making it essential that he should be not only 
an expert in the management of an insurance 
business, but also a psychologist of rare attain- 
ment. The usual form of statute bearing upon 
this subject provides that the Commissioner 
shall license “suitable” persons as agents, thus 
leaving much to the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner. In its application such a law results in 
shifting the responsibility from the Commis- 
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sioner to the company appointing an agent. Mr. 
Merrill recognized that, unless the insurance 
business was conducted upon a high plane, the 
attempts at supervision would be of little avail. 
He recited some of the arguments against too 
close scrutiny of details of the business by 
State Insurance Departments, and, while grant- 
ing their force, held that: 

It is a poor idea of an Insurance Commissioner’s 
duty which restricts his activities wholly within the 
limits of the statutes, disregarding his opportunity 
and his duty to be an active and effective factor in 
the right conduct of the business within his jurisdic- 
tion. It is just as poor an idea of his duty, and most 
unsatisfactory in its results, to limit his relations with 
the companies under his supervision to constant es- 
pionage in order to make sure that they violate no 
law. Generally speaking, it is only by the co-operation 
of the Commissioner, the companies, and the agents 
that results may be obtained. ith such co-operation 
ds a basis, many of the difficulties of us all will 
disappear, and the objections to the interest and par- 
ticipation by the State in passing upon the qualifica- 
tions of agents will be but theoretical. Without it, 
all the arguments suggested would be legitimate and 
unanswerable. 

However, Mr. Merrill asserted that the pass- 
ing upon the fitness of an insurance agent by 
the Insurance Department is essential as long 
as the principle of State supervision of insur- 
ance is retained. He spoke of the possible elim- 
ination of the agency system, asserting that it 
cannot hope to be retained indefinitely unless it 
can justify its existence by rendering value for 
its compensation. In order to do this, the 
agent must be properly qualified to render good 
service to the community; but to apply this 
principle to the cases of individuals is difficult. 
As a general rule, Mr. Merrill stated that ‘“‘no 
agent should be licensed who does not in good 
faith expect to serve the public as an agent.”’ 
This, he held, ‘‘would eliminate whole groups 
of parasites licensed as agents for no reason 
except to receive a rebate of premiums on prop- 
erty owned or controlled by themselves or to se- 
cure certain lines by reason of interest or asso- 
ciation.”” The public should accept the service 
of qualified agents and pay for it, not giving 
recognition to those not qualified. In illustra- 
tion of his views, Mr. Merrill said: 

No agent should be licensed who does not in good 
faith intend to make insurance a real part of his 
business. The importance of his insurance business 
as a factor in his whole business may well vary in 
accordance with circumstances without doing violence 
to the general rule laid down. The country merchant 
at the crossroads writing the risks of his scattered 
community, and his own stock of goods, might well 
measure up to the standard, and be entitled to a 
license, while the city merchant or department store 
would not be entitled to any consideration. The city 
lawyer, securing a license in order to give him an 
additional income from the commissions on policies 
placed on trust estates in his charge, or on occasional 
large lines of his clients, but who would consider his 
listing as an insurance agent as beneath his profes- 
sional dignity, has no right to license or compensation 
while his country brother, doing all the office work o 
the community, may meet all the requirements of 
such a test. 

Admitting the plausibility of the argument for 
educational qualifications and the passing of 
examinations, which Mr. Merrill grants may 
eventually be required, he believes that at 
present the rule should be to license all agents 
who are in good faith serving the pvolic as 
such, thus regarding experience as of more 
value than the ability to answer certain pre- 
scribed questions. Of the fundamental virtues, 
such as honesty, which are needed in every 
business, no discussion is necessary; their ab- 
sence permits of but one method of treatment. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT AGENTS—INDUS- 
. TRIAL 
By Henry D. Appleton, 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, State of 
ew York 


No business is more dependent upon public con- 
fidence for its permanent success than that of insur- 
ance, and, to a very large degree, the responsibility 
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for maintaining its good repute rests upon the agent 
and the ability, honesty and fairness with which he 
deals with the public. 

brief review of the present condition of the 
agency force in the health and accident field—par- 
ticularly in the industrial branch—and an attempt to 
show some of the reasons which have caused adverse 
criticism, should prove profitable, if thereby an inter- 
change of thought among those present is stimulated, 
leading to the suggestion of helpful remedies. 

In presenting this paper there is every desire to 
view this question from a constructive rather than 
from an adversely critical standpoint; but in order 
to reach the constructive stage, facts must first be 
stated, even if it is necessary to indulge in severe 
criticism. 

The atmosphere surrounding the industrial health 
and accident field for several years past has been sur- 
charged with’ criticism, and the tenor of the letterg 
received, at the New York Department and, as ad- 
vised, at the various other Insurance Departments, 
certainly indicates that public confidence in this line 
of insurance has been shaken. The investigation of 
1911 brought out very clearly some of the reasons 
why the public was beginning to look with suspicion 
and distrust upon insurance of this kind. 

Agents going into the business of writing industrial 
health and accident insurance have too frequently 
failed to take it up in the spirit of a permanent voca- 
tion. In too many instances they see only what looks 
like making an easy dollar. They do not realize that 
justice to the man with whom they deal and loyalty 
to the corporation they represent are one. In many 
cases they are permitted, and in some they are even 
encouraged to believe that they should take advantage 
of every possible technicality in favor of the company 
as against the insured. 

This indefensible condition, where it exists, is 
largely chargeable to the executives of the companies, 
who in too many instances do not undertake to or- 
ganize their opency forces on a permanent and sci- 
entific basis. he agents are not properly trained or 
inspired by the company officials, to whom they natur- 
ally look for direction. Seemingly they are only 
expected to produce business and to bring in pre- 
miums. With this for their stimulus, justice to policy- 
holders and loyalty to company are too apt to be 
forgotten, their apparent self-interest leading them 
constantly to seek more remunerative contracts, 
whether with their own or with some other company. 
This leads to profit-sharing contracts on the one hand, 
and to twisting on the other. Both evils are therefore 
traceable directly to the companies themselves. 


At this point Mr. Appleton spoke of the dif- 
ficulties due to the establishment of new com- 
panies, some of which want volume of business 
without regard to quality. The problem is one 
which must be solved by the companies them- 
selves, and much progress towards reform has 
already been made through the work of the 
Detroit Conference, which discourages the tak- 
ing of one another’s agents or established busi- 
ness, and which is trying to eliminate undesir- 
able agents, But there are numerous companies 
not members of the Detroit Conference, and Mr. 
Appleton hinted that even some of the Confer- 
ence companies “regard little more than the 
letter of their obligations.’’ He felt that the 
Insurgnce Departments should add their efforts, 
“in order to bring into line those companies 
whose management seem either filled with mis- 
givings or deaf to reason.”’ 

Mr. Appleton then offered a series of sugges- 
tions, in some instances presenting explanatory 
remarks: 


1. Certification of Agents by Company.—That when 
the appointment blank in use by State departments 
merely provides for the appointment of an agent with- 
out in any sense certifying to his character, such 
blanks be amended so as to require a certification that 
the company has investigated each agent designated 
and certifies that his record is satisfactory; and, in the 
case of a newly appointed agent, that the company has 
satisfied itself as to his trustworthiness and competency. 

2. Filing Statement of Cause of Cancellation of 
Agent’s License.—That when a company cancels an 
agent’s license it should file with the Department a 
statement of the facts causing such action. 

It is believed that if the companies were required 
to furnish the information called for in this sug- 
gestion for the official records of the Departments 
which are, or should be, open to public inspection, it 
would safeguard all interested in securing the services 
of trustworthy agents. 

8. Power Given Superintendent to Refuse Certifi- 
cate.—That the supervising insurance official in every 
State—at least in the case of agents of health and 
accident companies—shall be given authority to refuse 
a license for good and sufficient reason, 

4. Profit-sharing Contracts.—That the convention go 
a step further than did the Milwaukee convention 
when it adopted a resolution regarding profit-sharing 
contracts, by committing itself to a policy which will 
not permit any company to have profit-sharing con- 
tracts with its agents. 
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Existing conditions seem to call for the abolition of 
all profit-sharing contracts. One of the leading and 
most representative underwriters in the casualty field, 
in a recent communicatioin tersely characterizes the 
evils of profit-sharing contracts as follows: ‘“‘Profit- 
sharing contracts with health and accident insurance 
agents are bad in theory and worse in practice. They 
put a premium on meanness and sometimes lead to 
criminal practices. It is akin to the practice of the 
milkman who paid his drivers according to the num- 
ber of pints they could sell out of each gallon.” 

Twisting.—That the various State Departments fol- 
low the procedure adopted in New York last October 
when each company was notified in the event of ap- 
plication being made by another company for the 
licensing of a man already recorded as agent for the 
first company. 

6. Amendment of Laws Affecting Incorporation.— 
That the laws of many of the States should be so 
amended as to increase the capitalization requirement 
for corporations intending to carry on the business of 
health and accident insurance. is field is now over- 
crowded, and to properly protect the insuring public 
incorporations of this character should be discouraged 
—not encouraged. 

In the foregoing are some suggestive thoughts which 
it is believed, if followed, will improve this line of 
business. That improvement is necessary none will 
gainsay, and the executives of the companies should 
welcome an opportunity to better conditions. With 
the trend of sentiment in some quarters towards 
State insurance there is a possibility that company of- 
ficials—particularly those supervising industrial health 
and accident corporations which come so close to the 
wage-earner—may be brought face to face with State 
insurance, which it is believed would not be a situa- 
tion particularly pleasing to the companies nor to a 
large majority of those present, 


SUPERVISION OF LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 


By John T. Winship, 
Commissioner of Insurance for Michigan 


It State supervision of insurance is essential to the 
welfare of the people—and the experience of decades 
has demonstrated that it is—the supervision of agents 
is quite as essential as the supervision of the com- 

anies, for it is the agent who is the connecting link 
between the company and the people. A dishonest or 
insincere agent could do as much damage as a dis- 
honest or insincere official at the home office. His 
representations are the important factors with the life- 
insuring public, for there are few subjects upon which 
the people in general are so little posted as the matter 
of life insurance. Men of great capacity in every 


_ branch of business seem totally ignorant of the 


nature of, and conditions involving, life policies. At 
one time there was a large class of life insurance 
— who had more interest in reaping the reward 
of first premiums than in the ultimate outcome of 
the policy. But, in recent years, despite the strife 
for new and enlarged business, they have come to 
a realization that the spirit of reform in business 
life, as well as in public station, is having a marked 
effect in all matters pertaining to human welfare. 
While it is true that the great mass of agents have 
always looked with jealous regard upon the dignity 
and importance of their work, and have always had a 
keen conception of their responsibilities, the work of 
State supervision cannot be tempered to the require- 
ments or necessities affecting this class. The old 
saying, that a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, is applicable to the business of insurance super- 
vision, which must be conducted in line with its 
greatest necessity, rather than with its least com- 
pulsion, No man can have a more exalted opinion 
of the ay ag pes and greatness of the life insurance 
business than I have. * * * I likewise have the ut- 
most regard for the high character of the men engaged 
in the business; but my conception of public duty is a 
rigid adherence to the law and to take nothing for 
granted; for in State supervision we are acting wholly 
as servants of the people, and, no matter how incisive 
the law, it should be enforced to the letter. 

Supervision generally means the carrying out of 
certain work according to definite or general specifica- 
tions. We do have certain regulations for the guid- 
ance of the agent selling life insurance, and, as 
legislatures come and go, we have more and more of 
the regulations. But, to my mind, supervision means 
something more than the mere enforcement of these 
statute laws by an Insurance Commissioner or Super- 
intendent. I believe his duties extend to the ethical 
relations of the agent and the public, as well as to 
the legal. Regardless of what the business is, there 
are always certain practitioners who disgrace it either 
by their utter ignorance or by their willful disregard 
of its welfare. These are they who look only to the 
ever-present image of the almighty dollar, and not to 
the future of the business and the regard in which 
it is held or will be held by the public. It is true that, 
in this day and age, a person buying life insurance 
generally gets value received, but this does not mean 
that what has been bargained for has been delivered. 


With these opening remarks, Mr. Winship de- 
clares that ‘‘we must never take our hand off of 
the lever of control, no matter what the argu- 
ment used in opposition to more advanced 
methods of supervision.”” He advocated fewer 
laws, more accurately drawn, in order to secure 
greater respect for and observance of the spirit 
of the law. Paying high tribute to the rank and 
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file of agents, Mr. Winship stated that legisla- 
tion in the interest of the people is directed 
against those who are not of such high type. 
Granting the desire of the company officials to 
employ only good agents, Mr. Winship main- 
tained that their regulation is ineffective. In 
speaking of the great improvement shown in 
recent years in the character of life insurance 
and agents as a whole, Mr. Winship said: 


We who know, or who take the time to observe, 
see the business expanding and ascending day by day, 
and I believe that you will all agree that life insur- 
ance, even from an agency standpoint, has, in this 
day, assumed all the proportions of a full-fledged pro- 
fession. That it is a noble one cannot be denied, be- 
cause every life insurance policy sold is just one 
more stone in the foundation of social and commercial 
progress. 

The life insurance agent holds in his hands, in 
numberless cases, the future livelihood of widows 
and orphans. His is not entirely a work for profit, 
but he is helping to protect the innocent, the untried 
and the helpless. e is doing God’s work. If he 
were dealing only with the present, that would be 
different; but there is a silent partner to the contract— 
the wife, the child, possibly unborn. It is because 
of these, that he whom the agent terms “the pros- 
pect” is convinced. It is because of these that there 
are to-day “rules of human conduct” in the sale of 
life insurance. It is because of these that so great 
powers have been given to Insurance Commissioners 
and so wide a latitude given them in the matter of 
discretion. All betrayals of this trust are not the 
results of willful action. It often happens that the 
damage is done out of the ignorance of the agent. 
To err is human, and we are all human. An error 
of the mind and not of the heart can be forgiven, 
but the errors will be few and far between if all 
agents will only stop and consider their trust and bear 
in mind always that good old rule of “‘do unto others.” 

In the good old days of no supervision, or pos- 
sibly worse than none, no one considered that it was 
a crime to twist a policy. * * * Now we find com- 
pany, agent and Commissioner standing shoulder to 
shoulder in the fight to eradicate the twister, the 
rebater and the misrepresenter. 

There is one other — that this law specifically 
covers that has been of some interest to this conven- 
tion, and that is the estimation of future dividends. 
I understand that there are different opinions as to 
just how far an agent should be allowed to go in 
estimating the future returns on a participating policy, 
but we in — have gotten to the point where 
we believe that the practice should not be temporized 
with; hence, we have absolutely prohibited it. After 
August 14, estimates will not be permissible. 

I do not believe that any man or body of men can 
bring about absolute chivalrous honesty of purpose in 
the life insurance business where it does not exist 
voluntarily; but I do believe that we can and should, 
each and all of us, use our offices for the promotion 
of right and square dealing, the education of the 
public, the pei and assistance of those agents who 
realize the sacredness of their calling, the correction 
of errors of the mind and not of the heart, and, 
finally, the swift and uncompromising arraignment and 
punishment of those who willfully and intentionally 
violate their trust. 


INSURANCE EDUCATION 


By J. A. O. Preus, Insurance Commissioner of 
Minnesota 


The supervising officials of the various States have 
assembled here to devise ways and means of advancing 
the interests of the public insurancewise. That the great- 
est wrong in the name of insurance is done through 
ignorance there can be no doubt. A lack of general 
understanding of the science of making rates based 
upon mortality is disheartening to the public-spirited 
fraternalists who are endeavoring to save the fraternal 
insurance system from destruction. Ignorance is re 
sponsible for the mass of half-baked and unwise fire 
insurance legislation, which is righting but few of 
the existing wrongs, peesenttg the public and dis- 
couraging honest investments. Ignorance alone makes 
our people tolerant of the policies issued and metho 
used by some health and accident companies, when 
most of them are valiantly endeavoring to raise the 
standards of this business. : 

A general knowledge on the part of the pwblic of 
the underlying principles of insurance, while no 
panacea for all insurance ills, would stop the dissem- 
inating of life contracts under the guise of fraternal 
insurance that are only part life contracts, would re- 
move from the demagogue his road to personal politi- 
cal aggrandizement over the remains of fire insurance 
coinpanies, and would tend to abate the sale of limit 
and worthless health and accident policies, which give 
rise to questionable adjustments, 


Mr. Preus divides insurance knowledge into 
four classes, namely: Professional, technical, 
collegiate and popular. He estimates that 900,- 
000 persons in this country have a professional 
knowledge of the business from being engaged 
in it. But some of this “professional” knowl- 
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edge is far from perfect, and Mr. Preus believes 
that every fire insurance agent ought to be thor- 
oughly conversant with the standard policy 
form, riders, etc. ‘‘Health and accident policies 
are constantly being sold upon misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of agents, some through igno- 
rance, others wilfully.” Here Mr. Preus ad- 
vocated the proper fitting of the life insurance 
policy to the needs and circumstances of the in- 
sured, and stated that the advances made by life 
insurance agents in recent years entitle them to 
rank as professional men. 

The technical education covers knowledge of 
the fundamentals of the business, such as 
mathematics, engineering, etc. 

College education along insurance lines is as 
much for cultural as practical purposes, and is 
generally given in connection with courses in 
sociology or economics, designed to enable the 
student to intelligently buy insurance. 

There are about thirty colleges, however, 
which have independent insurance courses, and 
other organizations afford practical courses in 
insurance. 

It has been called to your attention that approxi- 
mately one per cent of our population is engaged in 
the insurance business. It has been my endeavor to 
lay before you the extent of the knowledge which 
those engaged in insurance have of their business, 
also to give you a general rt, of insurance educa- 
tion as now in existence in the United States. What 
relativity of knowledge is there between the financial 
interest which the public has in insurance and the 
knowledge which the public has of insurance? Every 
man, woman and child in this country has an interest, 
directly or indirectly, in one or more kinds of in- 
surance, and if he has not it is a disgrace upon him 
or someone else. 

I venture the assertion, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that if every person who insures his property 
would read his policy, together with the riders and 
permits attached thereto, that misunderstanding as 
to coverage, coinsurance, concurrent insurance and 
warranties would be practically eliminated. 

I declare that if every purchaser of a health and 
accident policy would peruse the contents of his con- 
tract, the health and accident business would be on 
as high a level as every other branch of the insurance 
business. 

I dare say that if every individual insuring his life 
would read his potter. know the privileges that it 
extends and the benefits which it affords, he would 
become interested in life insurance and measure in 
dollars and cents the amount and kind that he should 
carry. 

Mr. Preus then goes on to discuss the essen- 
tial features of fire, casualty and life insurance, 
and to advocate the early teaching of the prin- 
ciples of insurance in the public schools. This 
instruction should go hand in hand with that 


concerning fire prevention. 


CONDENSED PROGRAMME OF THE 
MEETING 


TUESDAY, JULY 29 
Addresses of welcome; response by J. R. 
Young, North Carolina. 
Address of President F. H. Hardison, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Calls of committees. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 30. 

Address: “Qualifications of Agents,” R. J. 
Merrill, New Hampshire. 

Address: “Supervision of Agents.” 

Address: “Health and Accident Agents” (in- 
dustrial), H. D. Appleton, New York. 

Summaries of State laws concerning supervi- 
sion of agents. 

Address: “Supervision of Life Insurance 
Agents,” J. T. Winship, Michigan. 

Discussion of papers; reports of committees. 


THURSDAY, JULY 31 


Address: “Insurance Education,” J. A. O. 
Preus, Minnesota. 


Address: “Over-Insurance,’ Wm. Keating, 
Montana, 


THE SPECTATOR 


Address: ‘‘Underwriters’ Agencies,’ Jos. But- 
ton, Virginia. 
Discussion of papers; reports of committees. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 1. 


Address: ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance,’’ H. P. Hammond, Connecticut. 
Discussion of paper; election; adjournment. 


Company Tidings 

—The Great Southern Life of Houston, Texas, dur- 
ing the first six months of this year received applica- 
tions amounting to $7,981,151. It now has $19,420,- 
000 of insurance in force, The company has gross 
assets of $1,412,100 and an unassigned surplus fund 
of $398,713. 

—During the first six months of 1918, 251 policies 
in the Manhattan Life of New York were terminated 
by death. Forty-five, or eighteen per cent, of the 
total were insured for more than forty years, and 
111, or forty-four per cent, were insured for more 
than twenty years. 


—A handsome increase along all lines was made dur- 
ing the first half of this year by the Atlantic Life of 
Richmond, Va. On the written business an increase 
of thirty-seven per cent was made, on the issued busi- 
ness thirty-six per cent, and the paid-for business 
was forty-four per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1912. 

—The figures for the half year’s business of the 
Great-West Life Assurance of Winnipeg shows a 
larger increase than any previous year. With excel- 
lent crop conditions, it is anticipated that the second 
half of the year will be even more successful. A 
noticeable feature of the business now being written 
is the number of large applications being placed by 
business men to cover contingencies caused by present 
financial conditions. 


—Business for the first twenty days of this month 
written by the Southern States Life of Atlanta is 
ninety per cent more than the entire month of July 
of last year. This was obtained from an agency or- 
ganization considerably increased over the same period 
a year ago, and also on account of a new policy 
which the company placed in the hands of its agents 
on July, 1. 


Life Notes 


—An opportunity to secure the services of a good 
agency supervisor. desiring to make a change, appears 
in another column of this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


—Charles E. Gleeson has been appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies of the ordinary department of the 
Cleveland Life of Cleveland. He has been with 
the company since 1909, first as field supervisor, and 
later home office supervisor. 

—Controller William A. Prendergast of New York 
will be one of the speakers at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, to be 
held September 16 to 18 at Atlantic City. The 
speakers at the banquet will be limited to twenty 
minutes. 

—After having been confined in the smallpox hos- 
pital at Chicago for twenty-seven days, President 
Harry G. Austin, of the Old Colony Life of that city, 
has been released. There has been a disagreement as 
to the cause of Mr. Austin’s illness, and the health 
authorities ordered him to submit to detention. 
—An examination of the American Temperance Life 
of New York by the New York Insurance Department 
shows $180,802 of assets and $46,469 of surplus. It 
is understood that the association will hereafter pro- 
vide a special fund against its “completed-payment” 
policigs. 

—John I, D. Bristol, manager of the New York 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwau- 
kee, was the principal speaker at the July meeting of 
the Indiana Association of Life Underwriters, held at 
Indianapolis recently. His subject was “The Need of 
Life Insurance Awakening.” 

—The Actuarial Society of America has issued Part 1 
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of volume XIV of The Transactions, covering the 
proceedings of the meeting held in May last. Six 
papers are included, together with the discussions on 
papers read at the October meeting. Copies of this 
part, price one dollar, may be ordered through The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 


—An agency supervisor, who is a good executive and 

organizer, now employed in home office and traveling 
for life company, desires to make a change. Further 
particulars appear in another column of this issue of 
THe SPECTATOR. 


—The Third Avenue Railway Company of New York 

has proposed a plan to the employees to insure them 
in the Travelers of Hartford, on the group plan, 
without medical examination. Each employee will re- 
ceive a policy for $1000 at a premium of about $11 
per year. Payments will also be made for injuries, 
and the full amount of the policy will be paid for 
total disability. 


—The seventh annual agents’ convention of the Mid- 
land Mutual Life of Columbus, Ohio, was held on 
Friday and Saturday of last week at the Virginia 
Hotel in that city. President W. O. Thompson of 
the company delivered the address of welcome, and he 
was followed by many other speakers. The meeting 
came to a close with a question box. J. A. Brady 
of Cleveland presided at all the sessions. 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Automobile Accident Prevention* 
By F. A. Brown 


More than ninety-five per cent of automobile 
accidents are due to carelessness, and the con- 
dition has reached a point where it has be- 
come serious. 

Sooner or later this condition will be brought 
more forcibly to the attention of our council- 
men and legislators, and will result in the en- 
actment of drastic ordinances and laws which 
will curtail many of the privileges now enjoyed 
by those operating automobiles to the possible 
extent of arrest, fine and imprisonment. 

The natural question arises: What shall 
we or what can we do to better the condition? 
It is a serious question which requires careful 
consideration, and the only logical answer is— 
prevent the accident in so far as we are able. 

How can this be done? 

We said a moment ago that more than 
ninety-five per cent of automobile accidents 
were due to carelessness. This is true in 
many ways: violation of city ordinances and 
State laws regulating the speed at which auto- 
mobiles may be ran, failure to sound the proper 
warning of the approach of the automobile, 
disregarding the rights of other users of the 
streets and highways, taking desperate chances 
where there is no necessity for so doing, and, 
lastly, failure on the part of pedestrians to ex- 
ercise the degree of care laid upon them by the 
common laws of the State. 

One operating an automobile should never 
lose sight of the fact that he has under. his 
control a powerful machine, capable of in- 
flicting irreparable injury, even to the taking 
of human life, the one thing that the ablest of 
our scientists have failed to create, and which, 
once gone, is forever beyond recall. This is 
best understood by those who have been com- 
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pelled to enter the house of suffering, where 
the mainstay of the family has been brought in 
dead, or perhaps a child, the joy and hope of 
its parents who brought it into existence, is 
hovering on the brink of eternity. Can you 
realize the anguish that is tearing their hearts? 
Can you blame them for their feelings of hot 
resentment against the operator of the agency 
that brought this trouble into their homes? 

The law imposes upon users of the highways 
a reasonable degree of care. The courts tell 
us that a reasonable degree of care is, “that 
degree of care that a reasonable, prudent per- 
son would exercise under the circumstances.” 

The circumstances should therefore be taken 
into consideration at all times. This, boiled 
down to plain English, follows: 

When you approach street intersections you 
know that vehicles are likely at any moment 
to come out of them from the right or left to 
cross or turn in the thoroughfare upon which 
you are driving. Prudence therefore requires 
that you should shut off your gas, apply your 
brakes, reduce the speed of your car, sound 
your horn vigorously, and keep your car under 
control until you are in a position to see that 
your way is safely clear before you again in- 
crease your speed. 


Horses EAsity FRIGHTENED 

Horses once frightened by automobiles often 
remain nervous and skittish for a long time 
afterward, and shy on the slightest provoca- 
tion when an automobile comes near them. On 
narrow highways occupied by horses you 
should watch them closely, slow down your 
car, reduce the noise of your exhaust to a 
minimum, run your car carefully until you are 
safely by, passing the vehicles by a safe margin. 

Should a horse show signs of fright ap- 
proaching you, stop if necessary and stand still 
until the driver has guided his horse or team 
past you in safety. There may be a ditch close 
at hand where a sudden jump sidewise would 
cause the vehicle to overturn, resulting in 
serious injury and damage. 

When following another vehicle moving 
about the same speed, keep your eyes on that 
vehicle ahead, maintaining a safe distance be- 
tween, in order that if, for any reason, the 
driver should be compelled to stop suddenly, 
you can stop without running into it. There 
is no excuse for rear end collisions. 

Street car tracks are in themselves a sign of 
danger. Remember that street cars have the 
right of way upon their tracks and cannot turn 
off of them. Also that they, too, are operated 
by a human agency and cannot be stopped in an 
instant. Slow down, get your car under con- 
trol approaching street car tracks, look in both 
directions for cars, and do not try to cross 
ahead of them if they are dangerously close. 
It would be better for your own safety to stop 
and allow them to pass first. 


(To be continued.) 


N. B.—These effective arguments will be 
found useful by agents. Managers and 
agents desiring copies in pamphlet form 
should communicate with The Spectator 
Company, 135 William street, New York. 
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REPORT ON CASUALTY 
COMPANIES 





New York Insurance Department 
Issues Annual Summary 





ALL DOUBTFUL ASSETS ELIMINATED 





Report Carries Abstracts of Audited Statements 
and Statistics Compiled Therefrom - 


Part III of the annual report of the New York 
State Insurance Department has been issued by 
Superintendent Emmet. 

This volume covers the financial statements 
of the casualty, credit, fidelity and surety and 
real estate title and mortgage guarantee com- 
panies operating in New York State for the year 
ending December 31, 1912. 

It carries abstracts of the audited statements 
of the above companies and a number of statis- 
tical tables compiled therefrom. The valuations 
of the bonds and stocks holdings are fixed there- 
in in accordance with the Department’s appraisal 
of same and are thus placed upon a uniform 
basis. 

The Department audit of the statements has 
been a most careful one; particular attention 
having been given to the elimination of all as- 
sets of doubtful character or questionable worth, 
and a proper readjustment of liabilities has 
been made in all cases where deemed necessary, 
so far as it could be accomplished without actual 
examination of the companies’ books and ac- 
counts. 

An examination of the report shows that in a 
number of instances the figures have been ma- 
terially changed from those originally submit- 
ted by the companies and carried in the Depart- 
ment’s preliminary pamphlet of tables published 
in April last for the early information of the 
public and prior to audit. 

The comparative summary appended shows the 
results of the business for 1911 and 1912: 


CASUALTY CREDIT AND FIDELITY AND 
SURETY COMPANIES 


1911. 1912. 
AMBOLS ..cccvcccvcssoceves $145,068,249 $162,406,391 


Reserves for unpaid 
Se ee rey $23,778,932 $26,499,309 
Unearned premium re-, 








BOPUO: 530s ocvceseavey 42,939,625 50,105,192 
Other liabilities ......... 8,888,429 12,132,571 
Total liabilities ex- 
cept capital ..... $75,606,986 $88,736,872 
Capital stock ............ $33,777,220 $38,342,525 
oe CON re 35,684,043 35,326,994 
Premiums .......eceeeeee $93,972,996 $110,951,393 
Other income ............ 12,253,076 11,174,181 
Total income ........ $106,226,072 $122,125,574 
Claims paid ............. $37,180,214 $43,197,657 
Dividends to stock- 
DOLGOPE (ins ev csvcccces 3,398,058 5,864,307 
WR DONBEB occ cc ccccscecaes 53,598,599 60,029,009 





Total disbursements. $94,176,871 $109,090,973 
TITLE AND MORTGAGE GUARANTEE 


COMPANIES 
RDOORE cigs a'n5 a sina shy Suet $50,893,789 $52,410,263 
Liabilities except capital. 17,663,768 15,906,861 
Capital stock ........... 17,260,000 19,759,271 
BUFR vo. cc cseedcccsvee 15,970,021 16,744,131 
IED is Rabo vb 9 welds cine 6,429,245 6,865,593 
Disbursements .......... 5,333,248 5,859,445 


Ohio State Life Men Hold Convention 

The annual outing and convention of the 
health and accident department of the Ohio State 
Life of Columbus was held recently at the Sum- 
merland Beach Hotel at Buckeye Lake, with a 
large attendance. The business sessions were 
devoted to interesting discussions on the new 
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form of commercial and semi-commercial poli- 
cies issued by the company; the selection of 
risks; the renewal of delinquent policyholders; 
how to get the present policyholders to increase 
the company’s business, and many other vital 
subjects. A permanent organization was effected 
to include all the health and accident agents, 
to be known as the O. S. L. I. Company Outing 
Club. Officers elected were: F. H. Hertel, 
president; Ben Rothstein, treasurer, and N. H. 
Folsom, treasurer. The delegates entertained 
the executive committee and officers of the com- 
pany at a luncheon on the closing day. Talks 
were made by Dr. Charles G. Heckert, chair- 
man of the executive committee, President John 
M. Sarver and others. 


Equitable Casualty and Bank Depositors 


Guarantee 

We have learned from Scott Morris, secretary 
of the Equitable Casualty and Bank Depositors 
Guarantee Company of Columbus, Ohio, that an 
article which appeared in THE SPEOTATCR last 
week concerning the relations between this com- 
pany and the American Bankers Security of 
Chicago was not strictly correct. Mr. Morris 
states that the American Bankers Security Com- 
pany has entered into a contract by which it 
will later hold some stock in the Equitable. 
However, the last-named company is a going 
concern, while the American Bankers Security 
Company is still selling stock and is not yet li- 
censed to do business. There has recently been 
a reorganization of the Equitable Casualty and 
Bank Depositors Guarantee Company, John L. 
Hamilton now being president, while Scott 
Morris, who has been secretary since its organ- 
ization, is retained in that office. BE. F. Parr of 
Parr & Company, Chicago, dealers in bonds, has 
been made treasurer of the Equitable. It is now 
proposed to considerably extend the operations 
of the last-named company. 


Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis 

A new company is being organized at Indiana- 
polis to take over the risks of the Federal 
Union Surety of that city. Plans are under way 
to have the company liquidated in order to 
carry out the new company idea, and in that 
event the suit for receiver, brought recently by 
W. W. Huffman of Anderson, will not be pushed, 
it is understood. His stock will be purchased at 
sixty cents on the dollar. The stockholders are 
privileged to either sell their stock at this price 
or take stock in the new company when or- 
ganized. . 


Preferred Appoints Sewall & Alden 

Sewall & Alden, New York, have been ap- 
pointed managers of the casualty department of 
the Preferred Accident of New York for the en- 
tire United States, except California, Washing- 
ton and Oregon, from October 1 next, succeeding 
Franklin J. Moore, who will retire to take 4 
long rest. This new arrangement should be 4 
most advantageous one to both parties to it. 


American Anchor, Richmond, Va. 

The American Anchor of Richmond, Va., has 
been granted a charter. Officers have beet 
elected as follows: S. Galeski, president; W. B. 
West, treasurer, and E. P. Harris, secretary. 
The company proposes to write a fixed monthly 
income in the event of sickness or total dis- 
ablement for life, and for life for old age dis- 
ability after seventy years. 
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